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HAYES’S POLICY AND MESSAGE. 

Tue administration is having a hard time of 
it, what with its inability to please any sec- 
tion of politicians, and the snubbing it is re- 
ceiving from those whom it thought its best 
friends. The rough road over which it travels is 
filled with obstacles not insuperable in them- 
selves, but which it is impossible that Hayes 
can ever surmount as long as he remains in 
such a rickety vehicle, for it is almost hope- 
lessly played out. Carl Schurz helps along the 
battered old bag of bones which is in the shafts, 
and very warm work he finds it. 

There is something that is sound in this state 
chariot, and that is the finance wheel—the 
others have come irremediably to grief. 

If we except the monetary policy of Hayes’s 
Message there is nothing in it which will add 
to his fame and reputation. No, Mr. Hayes, 
you are disappointing us. You are a well- 
meaning man, bit you are not a statesman. 
Puck has always given you support, and will 
continue to do so for the good of the country. 
But you are vacillating and goody-goody. 
When we really know what you mean by civil 
service reform we shall be glad to give youa 
few hints how to go to work. 

It’s a queer sort of reform that allows a del- 
egation from any State to disgrace the country 
by sending as Minister to England an oscula- 
tory old slave-holding idiot like John Welsh. 

It doesn’t make things in Louisiana any bet- 
ter by allowing unprincipled scoundrels to hold 
important offices. Nor does it redound to 
Hayes’s credit that, amid a flourish of trumpets, 
he issues an order to separate partisan politics 
from the public service, which is practically a 
dead letter. 

Firmness even in a questionable measure is 
more admirable than vacillation, and the 
President is as deficient in the one quality as he 
is remarkable for a superfluity of the other. 

A thing of shreds and patches as is this ad- 
ministration, it is pleasant to turn to the really 
sound views of Hayes on the currency question. 

Puck no longer fears any repudiation scheme 
finding favor with Rutherford, who apparently 
has about thesame regard for it has his Satanic 
Majesty for holy water. 

He doesn’t tell us in as many words that he 
has a veto in pickle for the repeal of the re- 
sumption act and silver bill, but there is no 
mistaking the fate it will meet when submitted 
to his tender mercies. 

Now we never doubted for a moment that 
his views on this subject were correct, and 
have discounted this part of his “ policy” long 
ago. 

The fiscal, affairs of any nation are of vast 
importance, ‘undoubtedly, but we want some- 
thing more than this from a President who 
was to reconcile all sections of the community 
and make the United States an earthly Para- 
dise—we want Consistency. 








OwING to another of our compositor’s re- 
markable blunders, Mr. Bernard Bigsby was 
made to give his poem in last week’s Puck the 
title of “‘ The ‘ Virgil’ of Sir Kenneth of Lee.” 
There is hardly Aeneid of calling attention to 
the mistake; but as a matter of fact we might 
as well state that the poem should have been 
called “‘ The Vigi/ of Sir Kenneth of Lee.” 





Puckerings. 


LaTEsST new song published in Philadelphia: 
‘Johnnie, kiss my eyelids down.” 





WE don’t want to say anything against 
Oliver Cotter; but if he married a mare his 
son would be a mule. 


THE individual who steals pennies off dead 
men’s eyes is extending his field of operations. 
He is a spy for the Law-and-Order League. 





BEECHER says he doesn’t wish to throw stones 
at free religion. We should think not, for 
people who live in glass houses shouldn’t do 
such things. 





‘TEN lager-bier saloons closed to-day!” re- 
marks the prominent member of the Law-and- 
Order League, rubbing his hands, ‘‘the Lord 
blesseth His work. Come up to my house, 
Bilkins, and we’ll break a bottle of that old 
Madeira on it.” 





WHEN we have our Colored Baby Show, you 
won’t hear from the ‘ony young ladies any- 
more ‘‘Oh! You precious ittle tootsey-wootsey- 
puiksie. Bess its ittle heart, now!” But ‘“‘ Ugh! 
What a parcel of little imps! What a shame 
they take so much of their legs to make feet 
of. Phew!” 





THE influential church-members and savings- 
bank-directors who are active in the anti-lager 
movement, are determined not to falter in 
their high and holy mission while one of them 
remains. ‘They intend to peg away until each 
one of their number has done his little defal- 
cate and gone to join Case and Gilman. 


HE left his home in the West for a few days. 
His wife wrote him a letter to New York com- 
plaining that the cow wouldn’t be milked with- 
out a pitchfork, that the dog was going mad, and 
that there was something wrong with the pota- 
toes; to which he, like a fond husband and 
affectionate father, responded: ‘‘Shoot the cow, 
poison the dog, and sell the potatoes.” 





MINISTER STOUGHTON and his fine head of hair 
have obtained their reward for their unpartisan 
action in the Returning Board and Electoral 
Commission business. But those beautiful curly 
snowy locks ought to have been shorn ere ke 
left for Russia—for if he ships them thence to 
the United States they'll be liable to duty as 
hogs’ bristles. 





Haven't we had about enough of the Van- 
derbilt will, and the Vanderbilt intestines, and 
the Vanderbilt marriage? On thorough inves- 
tigation, the Vanderbilt family pan out worse 
than any crowd ever collected together since 
the creation. There isn’t one out of the whole 
ranch alongside of which a Jersey mosquito on 
a three-day’s drunk wouldn’t look high-minded 
and respectable. 


Ir was with pleasurable emotion that we per- 
used the New York Zimes of Sunday week last, 
for it lacked the usual article on “Everyday 
English”—Mr. Richard Grant White wasn’t 
well enough to send in the copy of the last 
article of the magnificently rubbishing series. 
Do you know we should not have regretted Mr. 
White’s inability to have done this every week 
for the last three months. 





WORK VERSUS PLAY. 

A son of Belmont has been figuring as 
counsel for a telegraph corporation before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Puck 
wishes to encourage this ambitious youngster, 
even if he hasn’t much ability. It isn’t every 
fellow who has the good luck to have a banker. 
politician for a father, to procure for him such 
profitable work, whose financial standing and 
social respectability haven’t been blown on. 
Anyway it is a better occupation than playing 
at pinchbeck aristocracy in Newport and New 
York, or slaughtering innocent pigeons for 
amusement. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks us how a person feels 
when he’s dead. After a. course of Darwin, 
Tyndall, Spencer,, Haeckel, Huxley, Buckle, 
Adler, and Frothirigham, we should say very 
much the same as before he was born. But, 
not having died yet ourselves, we can’t give the 
exact sensation. Ask Beecher. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

— The students at the life-school of the 
Academy of Design call it a nude departure. 

‘ — When a Harvard freshman goes to see 
Aimée, he says he is preparing for his French 
elective. 

— It was a graduate of Oxford who defined 
atheism to be but another and lower form of 
4 s. d-ism. 

— One of the college papers is called the 
Besom; it is edited, perhaps, by the spirit of 
Lord Brou’am. 

— See the effects of too much “culture.” A 
Boston boy when asked what was the capital of 
China said, Dresden. 

— Professor Cooley, the editor of Blackstone, 
would seem to be the proper person to investi- 
gate the Chinese question. 

— A Columbia College law student suggests 
that the stage proprietors adopted cash boxes 
because they suspected the drivers of being 
falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 

— A sophomore at Harvard, who has tem- 
pered his Latin with a careful study of the late 
railroad riots, now writes in his books: ‘‘Labor 
omnia vincit—except the U. S. regulars.” 

— Students at the law school who take a 
course of lectures on medical jurisprudence, 
are anxiously debating the question whether a 
physician can gain a right by prescription. 

— There is a Shaksperian prize for essays at 
Cambridge, England, and one of the suggested 
questions was this: ‘‘ How many wives did Mr. 
Windsor have, and why were they merry ?” 

— A professor of Harvard has published a 
pamphlet on punctuation. We hope it will con- 
vince the young men of the period at that insti- 
tution of learning the necessity of coming to a 
full stop. 

— The law student whu made the discovery 
we recorded a few weeks ago, that attempts at 
battery. were to be tried by the canon law, now 
declares that cases of assault should be sent to 
the Marine Court. 

— In a recent book of German student- 
songs, published in Dresden, are a lot of 
American negro melodies. Let us imagine, if 
haply we can, a long line of swaggering German 
students, crossed by scars, quaffing their lager, 
and singing sentimentally, ‘‘ Ten little niggers.”’ 

— A Vassar girl, who has been taking extra 
lessons in French literature, says that she can- 
not See why there should be any discussion as 
to the authorship of ‘Rock me to Sleep, 
Mother.” To her acute eye it is obviously 
the production of Du-mas. She needs Three 
Guardsmen. 
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DELIGHTFUL THOUGHT. 


’ \ /51S very hard when Beauty sits beside you, 
And when her lustrous eyes your own have 
sought, 
To loose your tongue and let your reason guide you 
Into a frank avowal of your thought. 
’Tis very hard to know and yet refrain 
From saying that which Beauty reads so plain. 





The hopeless task—I long ago dismissed it— 
Of learning how to prove the love I feel! 
Perhaps her mouth—though I have never kissed it— 
Will be the first my passion to reveal; 
Because she knows, I know she knows full well 
How much I love her, if she’d only tell. 


But with a silence full of warm affection, 
I still must look into bright Beauty’s eyes, 
And hope some unexpected :nterjection, 
Some ‘* Ah!” or ‘¢ Oh!” may some day win the prize; 
For e’en such simple sounds will do more good, 
When accidental, than all rhetoric would. 


O splendid speechlessness! Receive my blessing! 
No lovers’ rhapsody, no verbal store, 
Can cope with thee, with adjectives caressing, 
In telling truly how much [ adore; 
And when I win her, as I hope to do, 
She’ll think she loves me, and I'll think so too. 
SYDNEY ROSENFELD. 











PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 





SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 3d. 

* SENATOR Epmunps was of opinion that Sena- 
tors didn’t want to listen to the record of their 
ridiculous proceedings of the previous Satur- 
day. 

Carried unanimously. 

At twelve o’clock the Senate found it had 
glided imperceptibly into the regular session. 

SENATOR ANTHONY, who throws a republican 
halo of majesty about the atomic State of Rhode 
Island, said he guessed that they ought to let 
the House of Representatives know that they 
were quite ready to obstruct public business in 
the most approved manner. 

SENATOR SARGENT Jiked adjournments. 

SENATOR ANTHONY didn’t. 

SENATOR EpMunps knew a thing or two. He 

prophesied that they’d hear something about a 
President’s Message some time in this session. 
__ Now appeared on the scene’ the poetical, 
illogical, and romantic Miss Nancy Rogers, 
private secretary to the President, who deliv- 
ered the Message with an air of indescribable 
grace to Secretary Gorham. 

SENATOR ANTHONY wished to say that he 
and many other fellows of his acquaintance 
had run snort of waste-paper for fire-kindling 
and other domestic purposes. He thought that 
if thirty thousand copies of the Message and 
departmental reports were printed, the evils of 





a waste-paper famine would be avoided. Be- 
sides it was a good way of spending public 
money. It is true the newspapers printed such 
documents; but he didn’t see why the Senate 
was to be beaten by the enterprise of newspa- 
pers, anyhow. 

The Senate then adjourned until Thursday. 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. DEBRELL said he was a Texas Demo- 
crat, and he’d be hanged if the rules of the 
House ouzhtn’t to be suspended to allow people 
to chew $ioo worth of tobacco a year without 
paying taxes. 

‘The House didn’t see it. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON, also a Democrat and a 
Texan, considered that the United States army 
couldn’t be worthy of the name without two 
regiments of mounted rangers— Texan, of 
course. They would be handsome ornaments 
on the Mexican and Indian fronteer. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY. 


Mr. Knapp thought that the President was 
the man for his and everybody else’s money, 
because he had refused the use of the army to 
support sham governments in South Carolina 
and Louisiana. 

Mr. GarRFiELD would rather shirk that ques- 
tion, and therefore voted the resolution down. 

Mr. Knott had a profound secret to impart 
to the house. It was that the President would 
send in his annual Message immediately. 

Mr. SPRINGER wanted to know what the 
Venezuelan government had been writing about. 

‘The House then adjourned. 


SENATE. 





THURSDAY. 

SENATOR BLAINE put in an appearance. He 
said he’d taken two compound rhubarb-pills, a 
dose of salts and a blue-pill, and felt a little 
better. 

SENATOR ANTHONY said they’d been sitting 
long enough to say something about standing 
committees. 





THE SILVER BILL. 


SENATOR ALLISON had made up his mind 
that next Monday ought to be the day for the 
silver dollar. 

SENATOR SARGENT didn’t intend to pass the 
silver bill in one day—not if he knew it. 


FRIDAY. 

SENATOR SARGENT now brought up a subject 
which Puck thinks much too serious to jest 
about, viz.--to provide relief for the heirs of 
those lost on the Huron. 

The bill for this purpose was passed. 

The Senate, after talking about the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, made up its mind to takea 
holiday with the House of Representatives, 
from Dec. 15th to Jan. 10th, to enjoy Christ 
mas and obtain rest after their arduous duties. 








There was a gay cavalry major 

Who ate buckwheat cakes on a wager; 
At a hundred and ‘leven 
He went up to heaven, 

Where the angels will umpire that wager. 


AN EXCHANGE says: ‘Since the estabtish- 
ment of Baby Shows. many cities have taken 
up the cry.” New York has taken up the hue 
and cry—in our Black Baby Show. 


THE Herald says: ‘‘ Burmese Boys take to 
Arithmctic.” Old Arithmetic brings half a cent 
a pound for junk, and that’s just where the 
— Boys show an immense fecundity of 

rain. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Dear, dearest, darling friends! I feel so bad— 
E’en a Philanthropist such scenes touch 
nearly— 
Yet, oh! believe me: if I stretched my hand 
In boundless charity throughout the land, 
It was alone because I saw quite clearly 
A good chance for an ad. 


THE new U. S. minister will shortly be due 
at St. James’s. This explains Mr. Disraeli’s 
contemplated retirement from office. He is 
afraid Welsh will kiss him. 


Just wake us up these cold mornings and 
whisper in our ear: ‘Hot, double-breasted, 
triple-galvanized, meringue-gored, extra-hump- 
backed, felo-de-se-pancakes, with oleomar 
garine and N. O. gravy.” Oh!! We won’t wait 
to dress—thank you! 


THE CHINESE Question. — Any washee- 
washee ? 








Answers for the Auetous. 


X.—Why ? 

MosEs.—Mosey! 

SHAGBARK.—Certainly. 

HAZELTINE.—She didn’t. 

J. J.—Are you possessed of them once more ? 

R. B. S., Malden.—Thanks. 

MILLICENT, L. S.—We have inquired. No one seems 
to have heard of it. 

CONCANNON.— We don’t know, and scarcely expect to 
know this side of the mausoleum. 


Used, as you see. 


BumpTious.—While you remain in your present state 
of mind, you had better hire yourself out to a lion tamer. 

RosweE._.—No, the telephone can’t be used to hatch 
eggs. The idea is a beautiful, a grand one. But it lacks 
feasibility. 

P. Q. LyreE.—The joke is excellent. It was good 
when it was made, forty years ago, and it hasn’t faded 
out much since then. 

Geo. W. W.—It is possible, very possible, that there 
is no light in heaven but the pale hght of stars, but as 
Longfcllow found it out some time before you, the value 
of your astronomical researches is limited. 

J. Tinstey.—Yes, if you are in the habit of perform- 
ing that light, easy, airy style of feat—slinging mountains 
around, and squaring the circle, and wading across the 
Pacific. If you are in that line of business, try it. 

E. L. K.—i: You can get ** Caste” by sending to 
Dewitt, 33 Rose street. The cost is 15 cents, and the 
edition is a good one and well got up. 2: We don’t 
know whether you can play it withuut permission. Inquire 
when you send. Novos, St. Louis.—We know no such 
play as you name, but it is probably in Dewitt’s list also. 

H. C. D., Montclair.—We cannot use your ‘‘ Boston 
Bean” poem. Not but that you have immensely im- 
proved since you first tackled ** Blue Glass,” but that the 
peculiar subject you have chosen, and the peculiar style 
in which you treat it, make the poem one which it would 
be best to read quietly, under the shadow of some retired 
back fence, to a small and select audience, masculine 
in tone, and composed of people on whom you can rely. 
It is not adapted for general circulation. 

De Vincy.—Those are the stairs, young man. Yes, 
that way—right down the street. First corner you come 
to, four doors down on the south side.of the way, That’s 
the office of the paper that accepts stories of medizeval 
barons riding on coal-black chargers, and rescuing ladies 
on milk-white palfreys from the desperate wiles of 
saturnine and mysterious villains in love, cloaks and big 
slouched hats with sable plumes. Fourth flight up, back. 
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PUCK. 





THE LAY OF A LINEN RAG. 


SUGGESTED BY MR. CUTHBERT BEDE’S POEM 
OF THE SAME NAME. 


ee 

LAY upon a sweet girl’s breast, 

il *TWixt white warm skin and silken vest— 
* My name? my nature? 

I’m not in wardrobe masculine, 


Nor knows my form of linen fine 
Male nomenclature. 





One thing I'll whisper: Ever true 
Beat through the delicate veins of blue 
(I lay above it—) 
The heart that sent me out to roam— 
That in its happy English home 
Made others love it. 


Then seek no more the name to guess, 
Nor nearer the sweet secret press, 
Unless a lover, 
Striving chivalrous for the grace 
To clasp in reverent embrace 
The breast I cover. 


The breast I covered. I am lint, 

*Midst Cossack lances’ icy glint, 
Where chill winds wither. 

Grown veteran in her service sweet, 

She shredded me with fingers neat, 
And sent me hither. 


I lie upon a wounded Turk, 

Where Russian balls have made sad work 
Of chest and shoulder. 

Ane white upon his sallow skin’ 

I soak the trickling blood-drops in 
Fast growing colder. 


And this is War! One year ago, 
Beneath me pulsed the breast of snow 
To breast of roses:— 
Part ’twas the waltz; part worked the charm 
A warrior's encircling arm— 
Lieutenant Vaux’s 


Far Fred, who begs ‘‘ one galop more!” 
From Ali on the hospital floor 
As Joy from Sorrow: 
And England seems to slumber—Yet 
Fred Vaux may marching orders get, 
Ere dawns to-morrow. 


And e’en, some day, to that brave breast 
Whereon her head lay, may be prest 

The fibrous fluff her 
Sweet hands have made; proud of its part— 
Sent from a woman's tender heart 


To those who suffer. 
H. C. Bunner. 
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MYTHOLOGY ON THE HALF-SHELL. 








II. 
ORPHEUS. 


cy 
RPHEUS was the original of the Ger- 
nox ‘man band. - 


He was a kind of a prehistoric Wag- 
ner, eternally wandering around and playing 
Bayreuth trilogies on a single-barreled flute. 

After this, our readers may receive with 
some incredulity the assertion that Orpheus 
was worshipped by the ancients. The state- 
ment becomes comprehensible, however, when 
it is added that he was not worshipped until he 
died; and that it has always been a matter of 
great doubt which got the most adoration, 
Orpheus or his death. 








Orpheus’s father was a man named Oeagrus. 
Nothing more is known of him, but this is 
enough. O0cagrus’s wife was Calliope. Any- 
body who has ever heard a calliope will under- 
stand where Orpheus got his musical talent 
from. 

Orpheus started in life by going out with the 
Argonauts as deck-hand. He proved a very 
useful companion, and made himself greatly 
beloved by the entire party. He could beat 
the crowd at poker, and was otherwise agree- 
able. 

But it was in the musical line that he came 
out strongest on this expedition. He had 
brought a fiddle on board, but he knew his 
comrades were desperate men, and accustomed 
to administer justice with vigor and promptness, 
so he refrained from mentioning what he had 
with him, until one day when the vessel was 
attacked by an opposition band of pirates. 
Then Orpheus thought it would be a neat dodge 
to pass himself off as a non-combatant; so he 
climbed up on the mast, tried to look as much 
like an Italian organ-grinder as possible, and 
began to play ‘‘ Molly Darling.” 

The effect was instantaneous, Both the con- 
tending parties were paralyzed, as if by astroke 
of lightning. Every man dropped in his tracks, 
and made an attempt at a prayer in a style 
which showed at once his inexperience in that 
line of business, and his appreciation of the 
horror of the situation. 

Orpheus saw his chance, and, crossing his 
legs on the top mast he placidly played his 
audience into a state of insensibility. ‘hen, de- 
scending with graceful agility, he went through 
the crowd, and afterwards threw the strangers 
into the sea. Among them he managed to get 
rid of the second mate, with whom he was not 
on pleasant terms, owing to the existence of five 
aces in one of Orpheus’s deals. 

Then he awoke his own companions, who 
thereafter rendered due homage to his talents, 
which they utilized in many ways. 

Orpheus’s style of music was found to be 
immensely effective, wherever tried. Even the 
rocks had to give in when he scraped a sonata 
for their special amusement, and he was fre- 
quently used to clear the channel. 

All nature was similarly affected by this 
young man’s heaven-born genius. Birds and 
animals followed him, till he got in the habit of 
going around with a small menagerie in attend- 
ance. Even the plants sprung from the earth 
at the sound of his fiddle, and when he hap- 
pened to pass a boarding-house, the hash re- 
solved itself into its component parts as soon as 
the first note of his music fell upon the air. 

The Argonauts had started out after a 
golden fleece, which was guarded by a dragon. 
‘This dragon was old and immense, and not 
particular about his style of eating. All his 
faculties were in an excellent state of preserva 
tion, and he was not troubled with dyspepsia. 
Cold Argonaut was just as good to him as any- 
thing else, and he began to forage for them as 
soon as they landed near his cave. 

But when Orpheus walked calmly up to him, 
in all the proud consciousness of artistic inte- 
grity, that dragon quietly lay down and said: 
**Ah! do not wake me, let me dream again!” 
and passed off into the land of silence. 

After his engagement with the Argonauts was 
up, Orpheus settled down in Thrace, where he 
rented a commodious cave and gave music les- 
sons. 

When the populace could bear it no longer, 
and followed him up te mob him, Orpheus re- 
tired to the inmost recesses of the cave, and 
played doleful airs on one string till the ‘hra- 
cian vigilance committees relented and retired. 
Then he emerged and started for Egypt. 

Here he was not received with that favor for 
which he had a right to look, so he quietly sat 
down under the shadow of one of the oldest 


and most valuable pyramids and began to play. 
The prompt and complete disintegration of 
this ornament to Egyptian architecture fright- 
ened the natives, and Osirtesen II., then King 
of Egypt, gave the minstrel an obolus to move 
on. ‘Thus the remaining pyramids were spared 
to posterity. 

From Egypt Orpheus went into Mesopota- 
mia, and fiddled until the inhabitants got up a 
subscription for a fund to induce him to wan- 
der. But he had raised his terms by this time, 
and now, like the late-lamented virtuoso, Ja- 
copo Baggs, he refused to depart under a 
shillin’. 

Mesopotamia finally raised the shillin’, and 
Orpheus continued his travels, and gradually 
worked his way back to his native country. 

But here Orpheus committed the mistake of 
his life. He married. He married a young 
lady by the name of Eurydice; a young lady 
whose character was, so to speak, limp. Eury- 
dice very soon made it incumbent upon Or- 
pheus to remonstrate. He gently but kindly 
performed his duties as a censor, at the same 
time explaining that he wouldn’t have minded 
so much if it had been anybody but Pluto, a 
van in the sulphur business and altogether 
ornery. 

Eurydice was so deeply affected by his ten- 
der reproaches that she went off and took up 
her abode with Pluto in Hades. 

It will scarcely be believed that Orpheus 
went after her; but he did. 

He found Eurydice seated ona throne of 
brimstone, embroidering a gossamer ulster for 
Pluto, who lay at her feet, fanning her witha 
blowpipe. 

Orpheus gazed in silence at this interesting 
tableau. 

Pluto finally recalled him to himself by sug- 
gesting: 

“If you don’t see what you want, young 
man, ask for it!’ 

‘‘T want my wife,” ventured Orpheus. 

‘‘ The observation is not original,’’ Pluto re- 
marked; ‘at least I have heard it somewhere 
before.” 

‘““ You have, have you?” said Orpheus, grimly. 
“Well, you’re going to hear something else, 
pretty soon.” 

He shouldered his fiddle and touched a chord 
which awoke a responsive echo in the breast of 
Pluto. The tears welled to the monarch’s eyes. 
He was habituated to Hades, but at this he 
weakened. 

He consented to allow Orpheus and Eurydice 
to depart. But he made it a condition that 
Orpheus should not look back as he went. 

Orpheus and Mrs. Orpheus, who was already 
dissatisfied with the limited field which Tar- 
tarus afforded for the exercise of her charms, 
and who was quite willing to accompany her 
husband, started on the up-grade. 

Just as they got to the gate the treacherous 
Pluto whispered: ‘* Beer!” 

Orpheus looked round. Of course. 

Thus Pluto got Eurydice, and Orpheus was 
ejected from Hades. He did not even get his 
beer. 

In his desperation, meeting Bacchus, he went 
on a tear with that gentleman. Attempting to 
play the fiddle while in a state of spiritual de- 
pression, he was supposed by the attendants of 
Bacchus to be stricken with an incurable form 
of jim-jams, and was incontinently torn into 
pieces. 








This killed him. 

Never mind about Eurydice. 
subject. 

It will be seen that the death of Orpheus was 
asad one, but it would have been an added 
pang had he known that in after years every 
adult citizen of this country would pronounce 
his name Or-fe-us. 


Drop the 
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TO A SCHOONER. 





©) BRAVE and Beautiful! the purling foam 
Curls clinging with caressing touch around 
4°” Thy curves symmetrical. My heart doth bound 
At sight of thee—’neath native heavens’ dome, 
Or far abroad, where venturous Teutons roam, 
Moist thy smooth sides as swiftly, without sound, 
Across the Bar thou passest, brimmed and crowned 
With thy rich freight, dearer than musty tome 
To student’s heart; sweet as the honey-comb. 
Not wondrous caverns underneath the ground, 
Dark treasure-caves of subterranean gnome, 
Yield fairer boon than in thee I have found—— 
Peace! O, my blissful spirit’s cherished home, 
In you dark flood lies Care forever drowned! 








FALL PROVISIONS. 


E were sitting in the Roarer office one 
day, looking over our exchanges, when 
we.were struck by a solemn thought. 
Our eye was continually caught by sweet poems 
about ‘‘ The melancholy days have come,” and 
heavy editorials on fall provisions. 

‘¢ Winter,” we read from an agricultural pa- 
per, “‘ will soon be here. Now is the time to 
lay in your supply of green peas, and a good 
bin of cucumbers does much towards keeping 
the wolf from the door.” 

“Ves,” we reflected, ‘‘ that editor is correct. 
We will put a notice in the Roarer. 

This is what we always do when we want 
anything. We say so in the Roarer, and some 
of our subscribers are always sure to respond 
with the desired article. Once we said that 
we wanted a -washing-machine, and the next 
day the railroad company had to run extra 
trains to accommodate the washing-machine 
agents who read that notice. We have received 
several testimonials from horse-car directors 
and railroad kings for drawing travel in this di- 
rection. 

So, when we found we wanted some fall pro- 
visions, we put a notice in the Roarer. It read 
thus: 

‘We, the editor and proprietor of the 
Daily Roarer, will, on next Friday, and on that 
day only, receive our back- pay from delinquent 
subscribers in kind.” 

By that we meant that the farmer should 
bring us the fruits of the land, and the trades- 
man the fruits of commerce. It never oc- 
curred to us that there were various articles in 
the world which we, with our delicate diges- 
tion, would be unable to eat. ‘The first person, 
however, who ascended our stairs Friday morn- 
ing, explained to us with great conciseness 
that the understanding, as well as the digestion, 
should be looked after. He was an agent for 
Warren’s Blacking. and these were his exact 
words: 

‘** I owe you ten dollars. Warren’s Blacking 
is fifty cents a box. Here are twenty boxes.” 

We were surprised. He hadn’t said that his 
blacking was the best in the world; that it was 
manufactured from the perfumes of Araby, 
mixed in equal parts with moonshine on a 
mountain-lake; that there was a chromo, a mil- 
lion-dollar greenback, a sewing-machine and a 
house and lot in every box. No, it was fifty 
cents without any inducements. We actually 
felt suspicious. 

But he was waiting, and we couldn’t very 
well back out. So we dipped our pen in our 
magic ink-bottle, which cost us two dollars and 
a half, and were writing his receipt when a sin- 
gular noise caused us to pause. Presently the 
door opened, and a foreign gentleman with a 
hand-organ entered. 

‘* | owe you ze six dollar,” said he, “‘ and I 
haf come to pay-er you ze debt. I work on ze 














eight-hour systeem at two dollars ze day. I will 
play-er you ze sweet museec for ze three day.” 

He sat down in our best chair and com- 
menced turning the crank in a persevering way 
that made the cold sweat run down our back, 
till our attention was called to another person 
who just then entered. 

fe introduced himself as a temperance ora- 
tor, with a new lecture for which he was in the 
habit of receiving fifty dollars. He owed us 
only about twenty dollars, but said he would 
deliver the whole lecture and take the other 
thirty in cash. So he got up on a stool and be- 
gan to declaim. 


** Ze sweet museec, ze sweet museec, 
Hear him floating in ze air; 

To ze lodging of ze poor man, 
To ze chamber of ze fair. 


*« See ze poor man grasp his boot-jack, 
And ze boot-jack wildly wave; 
Swearing he will slay ze artist, 
Send him to ze waiting grave. 


** See ze lady clasp her camphor, 
And her aching forehead lave; 

Hope ze fever take ze artist, 
Send him to ze waiting grave. 


** Ze sweet museec, ze sweet museec, 
He haf charms to quiet all; 

See ze lady drop to slumber, 
See ze boot-jack bloodless fall;” 


murmured the organ-man. The crank turned; 
the orator declaimed. 

The next to arrive was an Irishman with a 
pumpkin and a squash. These were the first 
fall provisions we had seen. ‘Then came a fat 
man with a cabbage, a grocer with a string of 
sausages, and /den such a crowd as we never 
saw before or since. There were men of all 
nationalities, and articles enough to drive a 
world’s fair director to a suicide’s grave. 

Two policemen, closely followed by a cor- 
oner, struggled up to our desk. The policemen 
offered to arrest everybody in the room at two 
dollars per head if we would tell them where to 
commence. ‘The coroner rubbed his hauds 
and said he was all ready to hold an inquest. 
He then.empanneled a jury and awaited the 
slaughter. ‘The policemen repeated their offer. 
We glanced despairingly around, and at last in- 
dicated the temperance orator and the organ- 
man. 

‘‘Thus does the drunkard, by slow degrees, 
fall lower and lower in the social scale. Friends 
and kindred desert him; he is an outcast from 
all the world, and, unless by a powerful effort 
of his will he stays his downward course, he at 
length falls into the strong arms of the law.” 

As the orator closed his address, his stool 
was tipped over by the crowd, and one of the 
policemen grabbed him. ‘The other was fight- 
ing his way towards the organ-man, who was 
murmuring ; 


«¢ My love will nevair leesten to ze charming museec 
more, 
She nevair’ll hear me grind again before ze basement- 
door, 
Nor smile on me to hear a tune she nevair heard before; 
Oh! where has—” 
‘«¢ Her-mann gone?” 


finished the policeman, as he collared the sweet 
musician. 

“‘ To the county-jail,” shouted the other. 

“‘ Be jabers,” said the Irishman,” ‘an’ be- 
fore I'll go there—” a patent carpet-sweeper 
came down on his head and the fight became 
general. The coroner, with a hurried remark 
about not liking to sit on his own body, de- 
serted his jury and made a desperate rush for 
the stairs, but was beaten back. A rooster and 
three hens flew over our head; we could see a 
man struggling up-stairs with a pig under his 
arm, clesely followed by a man with a calf. A 
hard-shelled squash came down in our paste, 
and a twenty-pound pumpkin struck on our 





head, burst, and filled our shirt-bosom with the 
debris. Then somebody tipped our desk over 
into our lap, and somebody else kicked two of 
the legs out from under our chair. As we went 
over we caught a glimpse of a man unloading 
some wood at our door; another man was sit- ’ 
ting on a barrel of cider in a wagon, looking in- 
quiringly up at our window; and & third man, 
with a load of hay, was just turning the corner. 
We hadn't time to determine whether a man 
who was coming up the street with a ten-gallon 
jug in his hand was coming to see us or not, 
when we were flat on our back with a desk, a 
clothes-wringer, a six-horse-power rolling-pin, a 
coroner, and about three tons of other Ameri- 
can fruit lodged on various parts of our body. 
Then a policeman fired his pistol; a proces- 
sion of grangers passed over our prostrate form; 
we knew no more. R. B. S. 








FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


No. XXXVII. 
BALTIMORE it. 


Ya-as, this aw 
place has aw a lot 
of things distwi- 
buted in differwent 
parts of the town 
called monuments. 
I believe it is aw 
on this account 
said to be the Or- 
namental City, yer 
know. One of 
these arwangements is in aw memorwy of a fel- 
law named Washington, who, I believe, did 
something having weferwence to being an aw 
pwesident, and connected with some twifling 
wevolutionarwy twouble. Nevah can wemem- 
ber the wights of these inatters, yer know; for 
everwy place in Amerwica has some storwy 
about a business much of the same charwacter. 
Another of these piles of bwick and stone is, 
I believe, aw to commemorwate a compliment- 
arwy visit of some Bwitish twoops. They didn’t 
stay verwy long. I’m not surpwised; for, al- 
though Baltimore is maw endurwable than Phil- 
adelphia, no aw militarwy fellaws could put aw 
up with it for an indefinite perwiod. 

Fellaws. he-ah eat a gweat many curw‘ous 
things—some stuff with the wemarkable name 
of terwapin. Make soup and stews of it, yer 
know; and some fellaws dosay—though | don’t 
cwedit it—it’s weally young negwo. I shouldn’t 
think Baltimore fellaws were aw cannibals— 
they do aw seem too wespectable for that; but 
then Amerwicans are a verwy queer wace of 
people. 

There are some wather pwetty females in 
Baltimore—quite decent, yer know. They 
arn’t so b-b-bony and skinny as aw othah 
Amerwican cweatures. Maw beef about them 
and naturwal wed on their cheeks. Wemind 
me just a twifle, yer know, of English girls. 

Some fellaws persuaded me to dwink some 
aw stuff called Marwyland Whiskey. Didn’t 
welish it at all. Can’t understand how people 
can be so barbarwous as to pwefer it to Irwish 
or Scotch whiskey, which after all is the only 
pwoper whiskey. It tasted to me like whubarb 
and magnesia, only stworger. Whubarb is aw 
a dwug | used to take when I was aw a widicu- 
lous infant. 

Jack and I are going to see aw Washington. 











THEODORE and Mrs. Tilton are reported to 
be discussing a basis of reconciliation. And 
Beecher rubs his hands and revels in ecsta*ic 
visions of true inwardness cast upon the waters 
and come back to him after many days. 
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How :-Brown Lost a Dearly Beloved Relative. 
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1. Brown, apprehensive of Burglars, prepares a reception for them. 


























3. And is immediately wafted, on the wings of Nitro-glycerine, on board 4. Where a native chief, deeming her too tough to eat, offers her honora- 
a brig bound for the Fiji Islands. ble matrimony. 
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Sends home portraits of herself, after marriage, done on bark by 6. Though bereaved, Brown still finds consolation! . He goes to Central 
Park and gazes at the counterfeit presentment of the Island Foreigner who 


yeast (National Academy of Fiji). 
$a has robbed him of his Mother-in-law! 
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THE BAGGAGE-SMASHER. 


Boston AND NEw YorK Depot. 

€ 

’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old the hackmen 
call; 

Dreary shadows on the platform, with their hacks to 
carry all. 

Many a night from yonder mansion, ere I took myself to 
rest, 

Did I see the freight-trains rolling slowly onward to the 
West, 

Many a night I saw the signals rising through the 
mellow shade, 

Where the Fitchburg and the Eastern cross upon a 
common grade. 

In the spring the honest brakeman in the sun may take 
a nap; 

In the spring the gay conductor gets himself another 
cap. 

In the spring the Pullman porters scatter fresh straw in 
the bunks, 

And the Baggage-Smasher’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of trunks. 

Then his cheek was pale and thinner than should be for 


Boston, Mass., May 26, 1876. 


OMRADES, leave me here a little, while as yet 
remorse is strong; 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound 
upon the railroad gong. 


one so young; 
Though his fame for smashing baggage was on every 
brakeman’s tongue. 


And I said: ‘*O Baggage-Smasher! take this little 
trunk for me! 
’Tis not strong, nor bound with iron, but I trust its fate 


to thee.” 
On his pallid cheek and forehead came a color and a 
light, . 
As I have seen the bright rails flashing, on before a train 
at night. 
I had roused his sense of honor, which had slumbered 
deep and long; 
For a moment better feelings rose above the evil throng, 
For a moment was his bosom shaken with a storm of 
sighs, 
Then the old stern look, returning, darkly glittered from 
his eyes. 
Saying: ‘* I have smashed up baggage bound with hide 
of bull and bear.” 
Saying: ‘‘ Never spare I any, all alike their fate must 
share.” 
He took up that little trunk and turned it in his horny 
hands; 
For a moment lightly poised it, dashed it on the rail- 
road sands, 
He took up an iron coupling, smote that trunk both left 
and right; 
Smote a secret spring which fired some fourteen pounds 
of dynamite. 
On that morning through the city did we hear the fire- 
bells ring; 
See the firemen and policemen to the post of duty 
spring. 
All that day and through the evening did those brave 
men search around, 
For that Baggage-Smasher’s body scattered o’er the 
torn-up ground. 
Of that Baggage-Smasher heartless, Baggage-Smasher 
now no more, 
Pieces found they on the Common, and the wharves, 
along the shore. 
But my merry comrades call me, sounding on the railroad 
gong; 
They who see in such a murder nothing to condemn as 
wrong. 
So I will no longer suffer my remorse to fiercely glow; 
is starting, roaring eastward, and 























time was busy training for the recent campaign, 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CLAY PROVES A REGULAR “‘ BRICK” ON A COM- | 
PROMISE — UTAH AND NEw MExIco GO IN 
FOR ORGANIZATION—FRANKLIN PIERCE GETS 
THROUGH HIS ELECTION — THE UNITED | 
STATES GOES SHOPPING AND BUYS ARIZONA 
FROM MEXICO —- DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
ABOUT NIGGERS BEING MEN AND BROTHERS. 
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his dollars in his trousers’ pockets and looked 

round for something to buy. Arizona seemed 

a likely article enough, and seeing it on exhibi- 

tion in the window, he walked into the Mexi- 
| can store, the proprietor of which had just had 
his spring-opening. 





It was about the autumnal equinox, and the 
nineteenth century had accomplished half its 
work—that is to say, it was September, 1850— 
when people began to talk about the ‘“‘ Omni- 
bus Bill.” Our readers mustn’t run away with 
the idea that this was the same omnibus bill | 
that had the veto clapped on it this year by 
Governor Robinson; because, if they do, they 
will labor under a grievous error. Clay wasn’t me : 
the hero of this one, but he was of the other. : We ve some very elegant mountains, deserts, 
Thus anybody will be enabled to tell t’other from | 294 rivers, we can offer at low figures; in fact, 
which. Clay called his a compromise bill. | W¢’v¢ been marking down all these things. 
There certainly was a good deal of pzomise | Would you like a nice peninsula, or some fever- 
about it; the “com” was not so apparent. | and-ague valleys—they are very desirable stock, 
This is intended for a joke, but no penalty is | 24 with a good supply of quinine there is no 
attached for neglecting to laugh, as we don’t | danger, I assure you. ae 
quite see the point ourselves. Clay must have Well, I guess I'll take Arizona. If it suits 
the credit of being a man of wonderful fore- | ™¢ 1’ll come and look at your fall styles and 
sight. He saw that Utah would be a capital buy some more of the oo line of goods—but 
place for Brigham Young, Mormons and unlim- | be very particular in your cut. 
ited wives and children, and that New Mexico The purchase was completed, but we do not 
might become a State a century or so hence, | ©4%¢ about naming the amount, as it was told 
when she had sufficient population to justify | 5 in confidence. , h 
her in applying for admission. Both Utahand | _ UP to the present time all that Arizona has 
New Mexico were therefore made territories, | ™#naged to produce are diamonds which orna- 
by way of a beginning; what they'll end in | ™ent the shirt-fronts of dry-goods clerks, and 
we have no evidence to show, others of that kind, who are in receipt of an 


Government officials, Senators and Members | income of five to seven dollars a week, and it 
of Congress, and all the inhabitants of the Dis- #8 4 emarkable fact—and no theory of Darwin, 
trict of Columbia, felt that one clause in the | Huxley, Tyndall or Haeckel has yet accounted 
bill fell unnecessarily hard on them—they for it satisfactorily—that the smaller the salary, 
could no longer deal in niggers. But to com- | the bigger the diamond. 

pensate for the deprivation of this innocent | . We shall take an early opportunity of exam- 
amusement, it was enacted that if a dusky man | '™'98 this question in all its bearings. 


and brother took it into his head to skip from | ,, Lhere was some more territory-making— 
his slavery into a free State, he should be ar- Kansas and Nebraska being allowed to call 


rested and sent back again. And yet patriotic | fern such; but eo re. would — 
Americans didn’t sing: ‘The star-spangled | 9@V€TY ij Ree Was aR a B weg se - f 
banner ;—long may it wave o’er the home of the | ©*CTC'S€G the settlers much. , ie 
free and the land of the slave.” It was all the | grasshoppers in these regions has turned the 
difference between black and white. attention of the inhabitants from this matter, 

especially of late. The thermometer having 
| dropped to 40 degrees below zero, Nebraska, as 
she buttoned up her ulster, took a hot Scotch, 
and sat over a blazing fire, said that, slavery or 
| no slavery, she didn’t care a tinker’s invocation 
as long as she could keep warm. Kansas, being 
blessed with warmer weather, naturally, in 1853, 
| took a warmer interest in the question. The 
pro-slavery fellows, who had just commenced a 
course of evolutionary studies, asserted that a 
nigger was only a well-developed monkey and 
ought to be treated as such; while the free- 
soilers thought that if a white man was the 
noblest work of heaven, a nigger was a more 
noblester work—there was expression and color 
about him, sadly wanting in the Caucasian indi- 
vidual. 

The pro-slavery men, in 1856, elected James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, as President; and 
John C. Fremont, the Free-soil candidate, took. 
a back seat. 





UNCLE SAM GOES SHOPPING. 


The floor-walker did some imaginary hand- 
} washing and asked in the politest manner what 
he could show Uncle Sam. 





Am I not A NIGGER? 


As Fillmore found he couldn’t f—Il—-e (but 

the punsters of 1853 really did it) presidential 
terms, then Franklin Pierce, who hailed from” 
the White Mountains, in New Hampshire, was 

counted in as a fraudulent President. Such at 

least must have been the private opinion of 
General Scott, the Whig candidate, who was 

not elected, although he made a whigorous 

fight for it. 

Uncle Sam—not Sammy Tilden, who at this 


(To be continued.) 








Wuat a heavenly spot to meet a_book 
agent, handcuffed and alone, on one of the 
towers of the Brooklyn —. One little fall 
of two or three hundred 
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gay enipy is a play that has come down to 

us from a Greek legend through a German 

version. For which we ought to be duly 
grateful. Not so much for any especial glori- 
fication that we of the male sex derive from its 
influence, but because it affords us that com- 
panionship in misery which is supposed to be 
extremely desirable. 

Ingomar behaved in a very ridiculous manner. 
_ And considering that he flourished many, 
many years ago—if he ever flourished at all— 
the fact becomes impressed upon us that though 
the wheels of @ges are traveling rapidly down 
the grooves of time, men are still the same fools 
as they have always been, and will so continue 
until the end. 

And there will always be a woman in the 
case. 

In Ingomar’s case it was Parthenia. 

Of course you all know that Ingomar was a 
rough barbarian until he met Parthenia. He 
softened as he got soft. 

I have no doubt that there are thousands of 
people who think this spectacle of a fiery un- 
tamed Allemanian turned into milk-sop beauti- 
ful in the extreme. 

I hope they may continue to think so. Far 
be it from me to attempt to freeze the warm 
sentiment of their sweet souls. 

But whether it is because I have never come 
across my Parthenia, or because the Parthenia 
of my existence has never yet sufficiently en- 
twined me in her meshes—I am unable to feast 
on the nectar and ambrosia of the beautiful tale 
with that relish and contentment that I should 
like. 

Mr. Ingomar was a very nice man in his way. 
For a good square specimen of virility I would 
back him against any one I know of. But he 
forfeits his right to masculine consideration 
when he allows himself to be wiped out of ex- 
istence by Miss Parthenia. 

The Fates preserve us—if Parthenia could 
handle Ingomar so effectually at that early 
stage of the game, I turn pale at the thought 
of the rolling-pins she would wear out on him 
after she has learned to know him better. Will not 
Ingomar wish then that he had never yearned 
for the other soul to help him think that single 
thought, and that other heart to do the other 
half of that one beat. 

I fear I’m too prosaic. But I can’t help it. 
I like a little sentiment that grows wild, like 
flowers along the road. That is refreshing and 
cheerful. But I can’t stand the hot-house— 
either for hearts or flowers. 

Ingomar was a much more interesting indi- 
vidual before he fell in love than after. The 
moral therefore is, don’t fall in love; which, 
like most morals, is easy enough to give, but 
very difficult to heed. But if a man must 
make a fool of himself, (as his nature compels 
him, I am told, when he is in love,) why should 
the dramatist devote five acts to his relentless 
exposure?” It is unkind. 

At the’ Fifth Avenue Theatre, Miss Mary 
Andersun, she of the occidental splendor and 
phenomenality, has undertaken to portray Par- 
thenia, the young lady who is thus responsible 
for Ingomar’s metamorphosis. 

She seemed to grasp the situation with de- 
cisive clutch and stride through the play in 
lustrous magnificence. Not that Parthenia 
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PUCK. 


Anderson’s school of acting expresses itself 
most forcibly by such means. 

I don’t know, however, but that, if the play of 
“Ingomar ” be accepted among the theatrical 
repertoire of the present day, Miss Anderson's 
portrayal ought to be accepted along with it. 

For she has a certain plastic adhesiveness 
that makes /ngomar’s surrender intelligible. 

Miss Anderson, however, constantly im- 
presses upon us Parthenia’s superior mental cal- 
ibre and physical vigor. If /ngomar became 
tamed, we feel that it is not entirely due to the 
mystic influence of a new-born love, but, in a 
certain measure, to the fact that Parthenia 
bulldozed him into submission. 

But it must be sweet to be bull dozed by such 
a Farthenia. 

For though Miss Anderson may possess a 
certain strength that is rather masculine than 
otherwise, she has all the outward beauty of 
femininity. 

Mr Studley played /ngomar with a keen re- 
lish of his misery, and quite realized the pic- 
ture of a tamed barbarian. Mr. Studley is an 
actor of great experience and tact, and is well 
cast in the réle. 

Mr. Thomas Whiffen played /oiydor, the 
miser, excellently; in fact, everything Mr. 
Whiffen does, and he does many things, is 
executed with artistic precision and effect. 

But oh, the others of the Allemanian and the 
Grecian bands! What has New York ever done 
to Stephen Fiske that he should foist such an 
ignoble horde upon us? 

If Miss Anderson’s loveliness didn’t atone for 
many things, that offense were unatonable. 

Resignedly yours, 
Sivas DriFt, 











NAMING A PLAY. 





J y R. James STEELE Mackaye found, it 
appears, some little difficulty in choosing 
a title for his new play, produced at 
Wallack’s last Monday night. 

As soon as Mackaye’s play was accepted, he 
emerged from the seclusion of his studio and 
announced to the world that ‘“‘Tangled” was 
the name of his production. Within five days, 
however, the public learned that another play 
of Mackaye, “‘ Lost and Won,” would be given 
at the same theatre. On the same afternoon a 
sort of amendatory announcement was made 
that ‘Wed and Won” would more aptly ex- 
plain the scope of the new play; and hence 
that title had been selected. All statements or 
parts of statements conflicting with this were 
to be held corrected. The public, quite over- 
joyed at Mackaye’s success, prepared to extend 
the same favor to “‘Wed and Won” as to 
“Tangled.” They argued, not without reason, 
that an American comedy would be as good — 
or as bad—under one name as another. ‘That 
some uncertainty and confusion of ideas should 
find expression in ‘‘ Tangled” was but natural, 
and that ‘‘Lost and Won” was at best a 
hazardous title was equally true. About ‘‘Wed 
and Won,” however, there could be no mis- 
understanding. So the public accepted it and 
stood ready to abide by the result. But the 
word ‘“‘Won” in the title seemed to make the 
author restive, and there were premonitions 
of change, trouble and another announcement 
from Mackaye. 

On Wednesday morning a new name was 
given to the world: “John Flemming’s Wife.” 
This was chosen conditionally, for Mackaye 
stood prepared, if need be, to change it to 
“Kate Flemming’s Husband.” The public, 
now having become wary, demurred not at the 
fourth title, for it was quite obvious that if they 
did, another new one would succeed it. Some 
people thought that Mackaye had written four 
distinct 
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ies; but, on reflection, it ed | Scie: 


preposterous that a man who was unable to 
name one play, could with any degree of cer- 
tainty select titles for four. 

Up to 4 P. M. on Thursday last, ‘ John 
Flemming’s Wife’ was the name of the piece. 
On Wednesday morning (the exact hour is un- 
known) Mackaye again changed the name of 
the piece. 

A nice question arises at this point. What 
was the name of the play between 4 P. M. 
Tuesday and Wednesday noon ? 

The superficial reader may reply that in the 
interim the drama had no name, We submit 
that this idea is untenable in the case of a play 
having already five names. Mr. Mackaye’s own 
sense of the fitness of things would have urged 
him to supply it at least with a temporary 
name. ~ 

Nor even now will the public, who have 
every confidence in Mr. Mackaye’s fecundity, 
incline to believe that his sponsorial functions 
have ceased. His play has been produced, 
and this may afford some reason for a new 
change in the title; although we must acknow- 
ledge that, up to the hour of going to press, 
no such change is reported, and we may be 
permitted to hope that the title finally selected, 


‘Won at Last,” may apply not alone to the- 


plot of the ‘‘ comedy-drama,” but to Mr. Mac- 
kaye’s own success as well. E. H. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 


A DAUGHTER of Miss Rose Eytinge will sup- 
port Raymond during his season at the Park. 
She is beautiful and accomplished. 

CHANFRAU is treating the audiences of the 
Grand Opera House to his own distinctively, 
nay, painfully American style of drama. 


“THE MOTHER’S SECRET” is still drawing 
large houses at the Union Square, and Religion 
and the Drama smile blandly at each other and 
are satisfied with the situation. 


WE do not wish to excite false hopes that 
may all too soon be dashed to the ground, but 
we think—we “Aink—we are going to have a 
respite from Boucicault for some time to come. 


THE success of Mr. Sothern’s Dundreary at 
the Park Theatre has been so great that it 
will be kept on the boards until further 
notice. Mr. Geo. Holland plays Binney, the 
butler. If there were any complimentary things 
left to say about this actor that have not already 
been said, Puck would say them now. Mr. Hol- 
land is young, beautiful, and accomplished, and 
if he only keeps on and doesn’t let his ambition 
and his versatility misguide him into playing 
Romeo, Topsy, or other parts for which he is 
physically unsuited, he will some day make a 
chalk-mark on the pillar ot Fame that will not be 
easy to rub out. 

Mr, Mackaye’s play was produced at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre last Monday night, with a fine 
cast, headed by Mr. Montague. Puck will treat 
of it at length in a future number. 


ProF. FRANKLIN, an elocutionist strongly 
recommended by Barry Sullivan, Smith Ely, 
and other authorities on acting, read at Stein- 
way Hall last week, and highly entertained a 
large and demonstrative audience. 

THE Ketiocc-Cary Opera Co. gave “Il 
Ballo in Maschera” in San Francisco, and 
turned an honest penny extra by charging the 
jeunesse dorée of ’Frisco five dollars a head for 
the inestimable privilege of going on the stage 
and “ participating ” in the masked ball in the 
last act. 

Mr. GEorGE EpGar MontcomMe_ry has writ- 
ten a lecture on the Poetry of the Future, for 
which he is personally responsible. It will be 
read to an audience of “first-nighters” at 
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THE LAW AND THE UMBRELLA. 





(Boucicaulted from the Oil City Derrick.) 





co S| 

Ween’ me yer umbrella a minnit!” 

yes Such was the exclamation of Jones 
as he rushed into the office of ’Squire 
Lickshingle, yesterday. 

‘* Ce:tainly, certainly,” said the ’Squire, lay- 
ing down his newspaper, and taking a fresh 
chew of fine-cut; ‘‘ glad to accommodate you,” 
and he opened a drawer in his desk and began 
rummaging through his legal forms and blanks. 

Jones darted into the corner, seized the 
green gingham relic, and was preparing to fly 
with it. 

‘* Stop, stop, stop!” said the ’Squire, raising 
his hand majestically; “not too fast, young 
man. Wait till I make out the necessary 
papers.” 

Jones dropped the umbrella. On his corn, 
of course. After pumping his lame foot up and 
down, and tying a hard knot in hiscountenance, 
and, undoing it again, he echoed: 

«The necessary papers?” 

“* Yes,” said the Squire, sternly, “‘ the neces- 
sary papers,” and he continued his search 
among the blanks. 

The right one found, he filled it out in a jiffy 
and handed it to Jones to sign. 

As Jones read the paper his knees knocked 
together. It was a mortgage on his house and 
lot as security that he would return the um- 
brella in good order within fifteen minutes. He 
faltered: 

‘‘Wh-why, ’Squire, I only want to borrow 
your umbrella to run across the street with. I’ll 
fetch it back in two seconds.” 

The ’Squire shoved his spectacles up over his 
bald spot until they formed two skylights in his 
iutellectual roof, and, looking Jones full in the 
face, said: 

*“You only want to run across the street. 
You’ll return it in two seconds. Young man, 
that’s what they all say. I take no stock in it. 
Man wants but little here below, but, by the 
Good Samaritan, when he wants his umbrella 
he wants it. I have known people in my time 
who have listened to the song of the siren, who 
came to borrow umbrellas, until she has trans- 
formed them into people without an umbrella 
between them and the pelting storms. I am 
not one of that kind. I have lived a long time. 
I have accummulated a fortune. Why? For 
the simple reason that I have not spent my sub- 
stance in buying umbrellas. ‘That umbrella 
which you hold in your hand is certainly not of 
uncommon beauty, nor is it of great value. It 
is simply a gingham umbrella. A green one, at 
that. But it answers the purpose for which, &c. 
I have had it since I was a boy. Why? Be- 
cause no man, neither the son of man, has ever 
taken it beyond the range of my vision without 
first signing over his estate that he would return 
it in good condition. It may not seem neigh- 
borly, but it’s business. Here is the mortgage; 
there is the umbrella; without beats the rain of 
heaven. You have your choice,” and the old 
man resumed his newspaper. 

Jones thought of his wife and babies and the 
pleasant home that was all hisown. ‘Then he 
looked at the rain that was pounding at the door 
and windows, as if to get in out of the wet. A 
glance at his new overcoat, and Jones was de- 
cided. 

“Til risk,” he said, and, stepping to the desk, 
with measured tread and slow, he clapped his 
name to the mortgage, and was off with the 
umbrella. 
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Ir destroys a man’s confidence in the dinner 
to come home and find his wife clubbing a 
strange dog out of the yard with the vegetable- 
masher.—Xockland Courier. 


| this brutal cousin. 





Pwo fnaves and a ffucen. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 





(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st. 





(CONTINUED.) 
E E folded his arms, and said, looking into 

' Hugh’s face: 

“‘ So then I have the honor of to address 
Mr. Hugh Biron. I thought it was one of 
those tall footmen that I kicked. Do you re- 
quire that I should apologize to Miss Biron 
for having treated her cousin as a lackey ?” 

“You can mention that I put you on your 
back, if you wish; but I don’t insist upon that. 
It is an apology to Miss Biron for your ill con- 
duct to her that I require.” 

‘*T have done nothing for which to offer an 
apology,” said De Gaillefontaine, telling the 
truth, and cursing René for the practical joke 
he believed her to have played in lead- 
ing him to declare his passion, and then 
exposing him to the insult of this cousin, who 
doubtless had been waiting for the signal to 
seize him and treat him shamefully. 

‘‘ Whether you believe yourself innocent or 
not does not matter a straw to me. You must 
apologize to my cousin.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“‘Then 1 shall pitch you into that river, as 
surely as you stand high and dry now.” 

“You will give me two minutes to consider 
this quaint proposal ?” 

‘** Five,” said Hugh, holding up his watch to 
the moonlight, as he turned towards the arbor. 
The place was deserted ; looking along the path 
he saw the figures of René and Raffiolli in the 
distance. He returned to M. de Gaillefon- 
taine, who had not yet determined his course 
of actiun. 

A few hours before, De Gaillefontaine had 
resolved to find occasion for quarreling with 
Hugh,-to force him to an encounter with the 
sword, with a view to getting rid of one whose 
existence jeopardized his prosperity. But the 
interview with René (as he supposed Raffiolli) 
materially altered the conditions which ren- 
dered the desperate measure necessary. 

René might be seriously angry with him, he 
considered; she might have led him on to a 
declaration with a suspicion that his motive 
was unworthy, and the anger she expressed 
when he kissed her hand might truly have been 
genuine. In that case he had reason to sus- 
pect that no measure, however desperate, could 
save him from banishment. After all, his safest 
course was to get the money and bolt with Bea- 
trice Raffiolli; and in that case it would be ad- 
visable to avoid manslaughter, which might 
be followed by his apprehension _ before 
he had time to escape, and lead to an im- 
mediate examination of René’s pecuniary af- 
fairs, which would make his position doubly 
hazardous, 

His revengeful evil nature made him desire 
that René should share his mortification and 
downfall; Hugh killed, her position would be 
assured; the estate hers by right. What if, un- 
der the pretext of apology, he should declare 
before all her guests that she was an impostor, 
and unlawfully possessed of this estate? Against 
this there was to be considered the probability 
of a backhander, a thump, or a punch from 
No, that would not do. It 
were better to run away with the money, and 
communicate from a safe distance anything he 
might wish to say affecting these Birons. But 
how could he apologize to her, perhaps before 
those who believed him to be what he repre- 
sented ? 


| 





“* Monsieur,” he asked, “‘ what are the terms 
of this apology ?” 

‘* Whilst you have been thinking, I have been 
thinking. As a stranger was present and knows 
of your offense, it will be necessary tnat you 
make your apology in the presence of Miss 
Biron’s visitors, unless she chooses to spare you 
that degradation.” 

The picture suggested by these words to the 
mind of De Gaillefontaine sent the blood of 
shame over his face. He would not submit to 
degradation before Raffiolli and others. And 
yet that river! He did not doubt that Hugh 
would fulfill his threat. 

‘‘When am I to make this apology?” he 
asked, an idea flashing upon his mind. 

‘* Before the company separates, and as soon 
as I learn from Miss Biron what words youshall 
say, and where you shall say them.” 

‘You will see that I cannot offer an apology 
with this shirt upon me.” 

‘“‘ You shall have time to change it.” 

“‘ Coffee will be served at half-past six.” 

‘‘If the’ company has not separated, that 
time will do: it is now five minut@ past two.” 

‘“* Zhen I will apologize. ‘That is arranged.” 

“Yes; all I have to do is to see that you 
obey.” 

‘*Ts that concluded ?” 

a tw 

‘‘ Then now, monsieur, we will speak of an- 
other matter.” : 

‘¢ Out with it.” 

“You pitch me on my back, you roll me 
over, you talk of to serve me like a canaiide, 
In a word, you iusult me!” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘T demand satisfaction—with the sword, at 
six o’clock.” 

‘‘ Rubbish!” said Hugh, with a short laugh, 
turning upon his heel. 

‘* But it is not rubbish!” cried De Gaillefon- 
taine, running to Hugh’s side. ‘‘ You cannot 
refuse to fight.” 

‘Get out of my way; I decline to fight.” 

‘‘ But you shall listen to me—if not here, in 
the theatre, or wherever you go; for | will fol- 
low and speak.” 

“‘ What have you to say?” 

‘“You shall tell me why you decline to 
fight.” 

‘‘T shall not argue the point. 
that I refuse to fight. 

‘“‘ You avoid to argue because it is an impos- 
sible thing to defend cowardice. Monsieur, 
I shall follow you, and call you coward before 
all.” 

‘“‘ Then I shall most probably hit you.” 

‘‘Mon Dieu, it is all I wish! So you shall 
convince every one that what I tell them isa 
truth. You are a coward; you, with your great 
bones and your gristle, can without fear strike 
a petit like me; but you fear to place yourself 
on an equality and fight me!” : 

‘¢ There is truth in what the little brute says,” 
thought Hugh, stroking his chin, as M. de 
Gaillefontaine continued: 

‘‘ Perhaps you will tell those just and honest 
gentlemen that it is contrary to law to fight 
duels as your excuse. Oh, yes, it is contrary 
to law to risk your own life at six hours, but it 
is quite blameless to pitch me in the river, and 
risk my life at six and a half. How would it 
be if I were all gristle and you a petit? Would 
you undertake to throw me in the river then ?” 

‘‘ Right again,” Hugh silently admitted; and 
he smiled at his small foe, with something of 
admiration for his spirited argument. 

“Ah, you my laugh at me because you 
are great and strong, but it would be no laugh- 
ing matter if we were equal. And so I tell you 
that you are a coward, a great coward; and I 
am ten thousand times more courageous, who 
do not fear you—big as you are! I, too, might 
decline to be pitched into the nver. _ At this 
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moment I might give you up to the policemans 
for battering me; and where would you be 
when the time arrived to pitch me into the 
waters ?” 

** Good again!” 

‘“ You cannot answer me. It is true no one 
can defend cowardice. And you boast of to 
be your cousin’s champion! Why, her footman 
could do all that you do for her honor!” 

“Hold your tongue!” 

**T will not hold my tongues! I tell you you 
would beat a child for her, but you will not 
fight a man; you will not risk a thing for her 
sake. If she is insulted, all you wil do is to 
pitch her offender into the water; and you dare 
not do that ifa policemans is by. In that case 
you would threaten, perhaps—bah! You area 
fine’ one to carry a rapier by your side. It is 
enough to make the cavalier whose dress you 
wear rise from his tomb to know how you dis- 
grace his memories!” 

“You have said enough. If you tell me 
where to meet, I will not disappoint you, al- 
though I suspect it will be to give you the ad- 
vantage you deprecate in me. Where shall 
we meet ?” 

‘On the ground where you insulted me, 
monsieur— at six.” 

**T shall be there,” said Hugh, and walked 
away with very much such feeling as a man has 
in stepping into the car of a balloon for a first 
ascent. 

When M. de Gaillefontaine, alone in his 
chamber, looked at his watch, it was twenty 
minutes to three. There was ample time to 
make all arrangements. The most important 
thing of the moment was his personal appear- 
ance. He changed his trousers and shirt, and 
then, taking his rapier, posed himself before 
the glass, admiring the whiteness of his shirt, 
and the admirable fit of it. His complexion, 
his dark moustache and hair, were all excellently 
thrown up by the undress. He made a few 
passes before the mirror, and rehearsed the final 
smile as he wiped his rapier with the lace-bor- 
dered handkerchief from his bosom. Perfect! 

Now for other business. He rang the bell, 
and instructed his man to have the brougham 
and a pair of horses harnessed and ready for 
instant departure by six o’clock, and the lodge- 
gate opened. ‘The servant repeated the order 
and retired. M. de Gaillefontaine then emp- 
tied the contents of his desk into a small bag, 
added a flask of eau de vie, and a box of don- 
bons for madame. He placed these ready to 
his hand beside his long fur-lined ulster and 
his Paris hat. 

It was ten minutes past three when these ar- 
rangements were completed. There was no 
time to waste. Raffiolli was yet to be prepared 
for flight, and some few intimate friends to be 
apprised of the approaching duel. He felt cer- 
tain of victory, and was not desirous of con- 
cealing his prowess. An exhibition of this kind 
was one to be talked about afterwards. He 
put on his felt hat. concealed the rapier under 
the long cloak drawn about him, and locking 
his chamber-door, descended to the garden. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘“*THINGS are serious enough for a pipe,” 
thought Hugh, as he wandered along the path 
after leaving De Gaillefontaine. He lit up, and 
under the influence of tobacco his thoughts, 
which since accepting the challenge had been 
confusedly whirling, became still and coherent. 
In quiet contemplation he walked along, his 
hands behind him, his eye with an artist’s in- 
stinct upon the signs of coming day. The 
faintest pink cloud spread in a thin line across 
the primrose sky’to the east. Looking across 
the wide-spreading lawn, on which clung a thin 
veil of mist, to the left of him the moon yet 
held her sovereignty, standing strange and clear 
in the dark sky, and sending her rays, yet pow- 











erful. through the crisp foliage of the beeches. 
To the west the sky was dark: spreading to- 
wards the coming sun, it faded into sweet: pale 
green and yellow. Over the river vapor curled. 
Every moment the light increased. Just where 
the path left the beechwood, and the morning 
light was strongest, Hugh stopped to watch a 
spider, which had already begun his labors. 

As he stood thus, a noiseless foot pressed the 
grass behind him, and a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. It was the young Spaniard. 

‘* What are you doing, signor ?” 

“‘Moralizing over this little laborer, and 
wondering whether the unusual sounds of to- 
night have broken his rest. You left Miss Biron 
safe? Has she recovered from her annoy- 
ances?” 

**T left her in the hands of a partner, and 
the music you hear she is dancing to.” 

‘* Dancing!” exclaimed Hugh. He sighed, 
and put his pipe away. René noticed this ex- 
pression of regret, and said, not forgetting the 
Italian accent she had assumed: 

**One would think, signor, to look at your 
sad face now, which a moment since was filled 
with pleasure, that a spider’s occupation affords 
you more delight than a lady’s happiness.” 

** You would not understand my feelings if I 
were to explain them.” 

‘‘T understand them without,” said René, 
putting her hands tenderly on Hugh’s shoulder. 
‘* We Spaniards are old-young. You take up 
this young beauty’s quarrel because you love 
her; and she is careless what becomes of you. 
Heaven! I would never forgive such heartless 
indifference.” 

“Yes, you would. You would find a dozen 
excuses for her if you loved herat all. It does 
not necessarily follow that she should love you 
because you love her.” 

‘* But, signor, love apart, you are her kins- 
man.” 

‘“‘ The less necessity for formality.” 

“She left you struggling with a passionate 
foe.” 

‘You would not have had her stay ?” 

‘But why did she send no one to your as- 
sistance ?”’ 

‘* Because it would have been a bad compli- 
ment to her champion. After all, it seems to 
me that she has taken the wisest and best 
course. It is the surest way of diverting atten- 
tion from a matter which should be concealed. 
She doubtless feels that I have nothing to fear 
from so slight an antagonist. Did she send 
you to see how the affair had ended ?” 

‘*No. She gave me no commission of that 
kind. Even I have more feeling for you than 
she has. It was to satisfy my own anxiety I 
left her and sought you.” 

“You are a warm-hearted fellow! Thank 
you for your sympathy,” said Hugh, taking 
René’s hand and pressing it. Her fingers re- 
sponded, and were last to relax. ‘‘ Warm- 
hearted!” thought she; ‘‘ah, if you only knew 
how warm!” looking up into his face with love 
of the gentleness and truth she saw in it. 

‘* And what have you done with the French- 
man ?” she asked. 

‘* Given him a few hours to change his shirt. 
By the bye,” he said, walking along the grass 
and looking down thoughtfully, ‘‘ your inquiry, 
and the friendship we have struck up, remind 
me of my business with him.” 

René slipped her hand under his arm, and 
looking sidelong, caught the thoughtful expres- 
sion of his features. 


(To be continued.) 








THE war-correspondents in Bulgaria are hav- 
ing a magnificent time. Most of them get 
hanged as spies, although a few appear to have 
been lucky enough to die of the plague.— Un- 
known Ex. 











Certainly; 


“CAN marine animals talk?” 
seal skin.— Unknown Ex. 


VooruEEs is the first post-Morton Senator we 
ever had.— Brooklyn Union. 


Bay windows are safe harbors at night for 
little smacks.— Phila. Herald. 


SITTING BULL is the untutoredest Indian that 
ever lived.— Rochester Democrat. 


THE frost on the milkman’s moustache chills 
the hired-girl to the core.— Danbury News. 


‘* NorHING ” is defined by the Boston 7ra- 
veller as *‘ a hole without anything round it.” 


Do not put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. Because to-morrow is Sunday.— 
Worcester Press. 


Dr. SYNAKLE wants to know whether Job 
ever tried to color a 4ollar-store meerschaum. 
— Cin. Breakfast Table. 


AND once again it may besaid of the Senator 
from Florida, Addit ad plures—He has Conover 
to the majority.—. Y. Worid. 


Last winter’s ulsters are being worn again 
this winter. A good deal of the foliage seems 
to have worn off of them.—lV. Y. Heradd. 


THE average coal-hole cover is getting on its 
winter polish, preparatory to slipping from 
under the unwary pedestrian.—Laston Free 
Press. 


THE first shall be the last. Longstreet re- 
pented so early that he is forgotten. Come in 
late, boys, if you want front seats.—/%:7a. 
Bulletin. 


An Ohio man recently committed suicide so 
as to avoid a nomination for offlce.—?. 7. Man. 
Hurrah! That closes out Ohio. Next!—/P%z/a. 
Bulletin. 


THE first snow of the season didn’t yield the 
usual number of original poems. We suspect 
that too many of the poets were out in it.— 
Worcester Press. 


Our in Nevada there are printing offices on 
wheels. This enables editors to keep up with 
the times, while trying to grow up with the 
country.— Mew Orleans Fivayune. 


Wuart is the difference between a man struck 
with amazement and a leopard’s tail? One is 
rooted to the spot and the other is spotted to 
the root.— Unknown Conundrumist. 


Somexopy has written a poem about ‘‘ What 
Makes a Man,” but we still hold the same good 
old opinion about that matter that we did before 
we read the poem.—S¢. Louis Journal. 


WueN a St. Louis man has been adjudged a 
bankrupt he is at once overwhelmed with sub- 
scription lists for churches, etc. Christians 
know when to tackle a fellow.—Mew York 
Dispatch. 

RECENT improvements in coffee-pots are so 
extensive that cooks will be required to serve 
an apprenticeship under the direction of a 
competent professor of engineering.— Wor- 
cester Press. 

A Utica somnambulist was recently found 
parading the streets in a night-shirt and a 
heavy rain-storm. Thus we see what this 
custom of borrowing umbrellas will lead to.— 
Worcester Press. 
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As a matter of curiosity we append a list of 
the Senators contributed to the national legis- 
lature by the State of Nevada: James W. Nye, 
William M. Stewart, John P. Jones, William 
Sharon.— Boston Advertiser. 

A WASHINGTON COUNTY farmer informs us 
that the oats in this county have done their 
best this year to meet the requirements of the 
last legislature, which made the legal bushel of 
oats 35 pounds.— Whitehall Times. 

Now does the foolish man devour the cold 
mince-pie before going to bed, and before 
another sun appears is surprised to see green 
turkeys, clotued in yellow blouses, hitched to a 
red omnibus.— Brookville Jeffersonian. 

SEVERAL exchanges are giving directions 
‘¢ How to dress.”” ‘The most sensible way is to 
stay in bed till the fire is started, and then take 
your clothes under your arm and trot out to 
the dining-room stove.—Rome Sentinel. 

Tue cold world little realizes the sense of 
desolation that shuts down on a man who thinks 
he has been handed too much change by his 
grocer when ke dodges around the corner and 
finds it right to a cent.— Bridgeport Standard. 


THE experienced editor can always tell at 
sight the man who comes in with his first at- 
tempt at original poetry. He walks on tiptoe, 
and looks as though he had just passed a coun- 
terfeit bill or strangled a baby.—Cin. Break- 
fast Table. 

Moon icur is cheaper than kerosene light, 
but you can’t take it into a parlor, and set it on 
the centre-table, and turn it down; so it will 
never be brought to any practical use, unless it 
may be to show the pathway to a hen-house.— 
Fulton Times. 

OakeEY HALtt shaved his moustache and went 
crazy. It grew out again in three months, and 
his mind resumed its wonted strength. Samson 
was a good deal like Oakey in some things.— 
Chicago Journal, Used the same weapon, eh? 
— Worcester Press. 

SCENE in Eng. Room:— 

Prof. M.—‘* What have you got to say of 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad ?” 

Mr. ‘‘ Well, it is a very good transla- 
tion; not as good as Homer’s, though.” 

(The class came down.) — Princetonian. 

WHEN the prim and tidy old philosopher 
stumbled upon the rule about a place for every- 
thing, he didn’t for a moment entertain the 
thought that it would be more productive of 
cross-fire talk in the family than late hours and 
millinery bills.— Cin. Breakfast Zable. 

SAMUEL STICKNEY, of Iowa, clasped his best 
girl in an embrace so close that his revolver 
was discharged, and a boy standing near was 
seriously wounded. ‘The lesson of this sad oc- 
curence is that boys shouldn’t stand around at 
such supreme moments.— Worcester Press. 


Wuart doth gravity out of bed at midnight ? 
— Shakspere. Don’t ask us; we don’t know. 
Perhaps, though, it’s after the bottle of pain- 
killer, or a drink of water, or to see if the cat 
has in any possible way managed to tip up the 
edge of the dishpan and capture the sausage 
under it.— Ow City Derrick. 

THE sun comes up and the sun goes down, 
and day and night are the same as one; the 
year grows green and the year grows brown, 
and what is it all when all is done? At the end 
of time half of humanity will swear that Daniel 
Webster didn’t write the dictionary.— Oz City 
Derrick. 

THE fire-reporter of the ust says, concern- 
ing the conflagration of the North Point dock 
warehouse: ‘‘ ‘Ihe pig-iron is, of course, unin- 
jured.” ‘This quieted much public apprehen- 
sion, for it was considered certain that if the 
pig-iron had caught fire, nothing could have 
saved the city.—San Francisco Mail. 











JosepH Cook says that “the innermost 
laughter of the soul at itself, it rarely hears 
more than three times without hearing it for- 
ever.” That is to say, the subcutaneous cachi- 
nation of the Ego at the egoic dilemma con- 
forms to the old rule—three times and out.— 
Worcester Fress. 

Sunset Cox has prepared a bill providing 
for the withdrawal of twenty-cent silver pieces 
from circulation. The deeply religious nature 
of the member from New York adds strength 
to the general belief that this bill is prevared 
in the interest of church contribution-plates.— 
Worcester Press. 


THE subject discussed by a Deadwood con- 
gregation the other Sunday was whether the 
members ought to visit the rat-pit or the Vaude- 
ville Theatre. The nature of the discussion is 
hinted in the information furnished by the St. 
Louis /ourna/—that the pastor cast a deciding 
vote in favor of the former.— Worcester Press. 


MANKIND always feels a sneaking kind of 
sympathy, which it expresses by howling, and 
hooting, and giggling, and slapping its thighs, 
for the desperate blushing man who is carrying 
home a high chair in the dusk of the day, and 
trying to conceal it from human gaze by hiding 
it under the tails of his coat. But it kaint be 
did.-—Burlington Hawkeye. 


I po not allow the cares of office to oppress 
me. Every day I mount my horse, take a long 
ride in the park, and forget that I am President. 
— Samuel J. Tilden. He don’t allow the cares of 
office to oppress him, bless him! He mounts 
his horse, and rides in the park, the dear fellow, 
and better than all this, he forgets that he is 
President. ‘Thus it is in childhood’s hour.— 
—Phila, Bulletin. 


GerorGE A. TOWNSEND was recently struck 
in the mouth by a journalist named Brooks. 
This is the first recorded instance of ‘‘ Gath’s”’ 
being struck in the mouth by anything sugges- 
tive of water.— Worcester Press. You know he 
adopted his nom de plume in honor of the 
Go-liar who was struck in the face by a sling. 
The missile came straight from the Brooks, 
too. — Phila. Bulletin. 

A VENERABLE Collector for a religious benev- 
olent society failing to get any money from a 
Roman of comfortable means, intimated that 
the Roman could carry no wealth to heaven. 
‘¢ Heaven!” retorted the victim, ‘‘ where all the 
missionary and tract and bible society agents 
go? Why, if a man went there with five cents 
in his pocket, they would worry his life out in 
less than a week.” —Rome Sentinel. 


ALL women play cards alike. Watch a wo- 
man at a game of whist and you'll get a pretty 
correct idea of how all women play whist:— 
‘‘ Dear me, Henry, is it my play? Let me see 
—second hand low— that’s the first time around 
of that suit, isn’t it? Well, l’ll play—no, I 
hardly think I will—now stop looking at my 
hand—did you see anything —of course I’m 
going to play; but I must have time to think — 
what’s trumps? —spades?—I thought ’twas 
clubs— well, I’ll — no — yes — well — there!” 
Then she will clap an ace on her partner’s king, 
and insist upon keeping the trick for fear she 
will be cheated out of it in the final count.— 
St. Louis Journal, 


‘‘ An’ zis,” remarked MacMahon, extending 
his hand and smiling affably, ‘‘an zis is ze 
brave zhoneral zat unto ze men of ze grand 
United States armee have sade: ‘1 vill on zis 
line it fight out no mattaire if it consume ze 
hole summaire’?”” General Grant’s face wore 
a troubled look. He turned to the Secretary 
of the legation and winked. The Secretary 
whispered something to him, and he ahemmed 
cence or twice nervously and said: “We, musseer 
le presidong.”—S¢. Louis Journal. 











It is said of Farjeon that with such passion 
and absorption does he work, and-so keenly 
sympathetic is he, that he fell in love with his 
heroine. When a novelist comes to this, we 
should say he was tolerably Farjeon. And yet 
we have been there ourselves. With such pas- 
sion and absorption do we work, and so keenly 
sympathetic are we, that we once attempted to 
borrow a dollar and a half of a rich hero of 
ours. But he didn’t let us have it, confound 
his tight old hide, and in the next chapter we 
blew him sky-high with nitro-glycerine.—Oi 
City Derrick. 


WE will pay a reward of $2,000 in gold toany 
person or persons who will maintain and bring 
satisfactory evidence to prove that Bluebeard 
ever treated his wives unkindly, or that he died 
by violence, in terror and fear, instead of pass- 
ing away peacefully and lovingly on a spring- 
mattress and a French bedstead. Now then, 
Doctor Prime, peel your cassimere and wade 
in, if you want to earn a littl money.— 
Hawkeye. 


SCENE ON THE New York Train.—Conduc- 
toi (to lady with small boy)—‘‘ Have to pay 
half fare for him, ma’am.”’ 

Lady—‘‘ All right!” (Hands out a ten dollar 
note. ) 

Conductor— Haven’t you any smaller ?” 

Lady (alarmed) —‘‘ None but that six-months’ 
old baby over there!” 

Conductor explodes and explains. 

Fact! —/%il. Bulletin. 


‘THE money that clinks” -has stepped to 
the front again after a long absence, and shin- 
plasters are becoming as scarce as bald-headed 
women; but occasionally a soiled and ragged 
old veteran comes to you with a rueful cast of 
countenance, and for the good done in the 
past is put to rest in the corner of your vest- 
pocket, where it stays till the contribution-box 
gives it a home.— Cin. Breakfast Table. 


THE annual lying-match about pocket-knives 
has been started by a Kentucky man, who 
claims to have a toad-stabber 117 years old. 
Before the season is half over he will wish that 
he hadn’t told his story so soon.— Worcester 
Press. Vf he said the toad-stabber is only 117 
hands high, so to speak, he must stick to it. A 
gentleman in Oil City has the knife with which 
the well-beloved Brutus stabbed a toad, and 
when he plucked his curse-ed steel away this 
gentleman snatched it from his hand and put it 
in his pocket.— Oi/ City Derrick. 


THE doctrine of ‘‘ eternal punishment” has 
been referred to asa “consoling belief.” There 
is not so much irony in the allusion as there 
might be, since ‘‘ eternal” means without be- 
ginning or end, and all finite creatures are 
therefore exempt from it.— Worcester Press. 
Now, how do you know that you ever had a 
beginning? You might have been a district 
schoolmaster in a former stage of being, and 
may have to be a member of Congress in the 
one to come.— Boston Post. 


BisHop Ciark, of Rhode Island, always will 
have his joke, and it’s always worth having, too. 
Once upon a time his brother was visiting him, 
and the good bishop showed him to his bed- 
room, in due course of time. ‘“‘ Good night! 
I’ll put my boots outside the door,” said his 
brother. “ Allright, Sam,” replied the bishop; 
“‘nobody’ll touch’em.” By the way, that same 
brother of Bishop Clark was one of the wittiest 
men alive. It runs in the family. He once} 
went to see one of his parishioners, a lady with- 
a prodigious family, which had recently been 
increased. As he rose to leave, the lady stopped 
him with, ‘‘ But you haven’t seen my last baby.” 
‘“‘ Oh,” he quickly replied, ‘‘ and I never expect 
to!’ Then he fled.—P%il. Bulletin, 
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THE newest styles of dresses are made with a 
hollow p.cket, through which the train may be 
dra*n; thus enabling a lady to carry her train 
in her pockets, much to the relief of gentlemen. 
But how would a fellow look with the bottom 
of his trousers tucked in his coat-tail pockets? 
—Newark Sunday Call. 


The Truth at Last. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, and as a rebuke 
to’ unscrupulous advertisers, the Judges on Pianos at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & 
Sons the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

“« This is to certify that the piano-fortes of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Iarlor Grand, 
Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial 
Exposition at l’hiladelphia in 1876, presented the great- 
est totality of excellent qualities and novelty of construct- 
ion, and in all points of excellence they received our 
highest average of points, and accordingly our unanimous 
opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ ‘Highest 
degree of excellence in all their styles.” 

Dated Fuly 28, 1877. 

Signed: 
Henry K. Ottver, E. Levasseur, 
Ep. Favre Perret, James C. Watson, 
JoserH Henry, J. E. Hivearp, 
F. A. P. Barnarp. 








Witu1am THomson, 
Gro. F. Bristow, 
J. Scu1epMayer, 


The following are the ratings as originally made and copied from 
the note-book of the examining Judges, duly certified by them 


ON STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS: 
96 on Square Pianos, out of a possible 6! 
96 on Upright Pianos, out of a possible 96! 
96 on Parlor Grands, out of a possible 96! 
94 on Concert Grands, out of a possible 96! 


954 GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE 954! 


The next highest exhibitor reached a total average of 9034 only. 
All tables of ratings published by other piano forte manufactur- 
ers are declared false and fraudulent by authority of the Judgcs. 








EVERY STEINWAY PIANO IS FULLY WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on apphi- 


““STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROCOMS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
{09 & 111 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 


SCROLL SAW 
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Aw SEND FOR LIST 7 y 
-WMORTON 22 PLATT S* pre 


RUNK & UNGER, 


No. 50 PARK PLACE, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for 


Ayala-Chateau d’Ay 
CHAMPAGNES. .- 
TAUNUS NATURAL SELSER WATER. 
IMPORTERS OF WINES. BRANDIES, ETC. 


HUSIOAL BOXES. 














PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
THE LARG&3T STOUK IN THE WORLD. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, near Bond St., N.Y. 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue, 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents, Reserved seats, 50 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINg&E EVERY THURSDAY, ApMIssIon 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 























AND YET BEING SOLD AS 


COMPRESSED sy 


RE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
EE 2. 





SCALE, /LLISCHMANN & COS 


GENUINE ARTICLE 




















FORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 
ta 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 








WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 


FstaritsHen 1838. 

















Received the First Prize at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


In Memoriam Brigham Young. 


To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 


“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 








PUCK’S 
Pictorial Departmen 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 
GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 


style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates. The 


Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosepH Kepp.er is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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PUCK. 
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Lcitiimeve, Hat "MM asulartorer. 














POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


— Extract 's nearly a 
CATARRH. Fone’s , As a can hardily be Specific 


even in old and obstinate cases. ‘The relief is 


so prompt that no one who has ever tried it 
will be without it. 
CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE-— Pond: 
should be in every Family ches Ex; 
wre act It removes the soreness and rough- 
ness and goftens 29d heals the skin 
promptly. 


RHEUMATISM—Puring severe and changeable weather 
if 


no one subject to Rheumatic Pains should be 
one day without Pond’s Extract, which 
“a relieves. 

SORE LUNGS, NSUMPTION COUCHS, 


oS This cold weather tries the 
Cun ngs sorely. Have Pond’s Extract 
on hand always. It relieves the pain and cures 


the disease. 


CHILBLAINS will be promptly relieved and ultimately cured 
by bathing the afflicted parts wit Pond’s 


Extract. 


FROSTED Limes. —Pond’s Extract laveriably 
eves the pain and finally Cure 


SORE THROAT, QUINE TAMELAMED ON, 
cured by the use of Pond’s Extract. It 
never fails. 





For use in other diseases, and further directions, consult 
Pond’s Extract Book, supplied by any Druggist gratis. 





CAUTION.—Some unscrupulous Druggists, desirous 
of making a large profit, are in the habit of selling 
crude imitations of Pond’s Extract, representing 
them as being made from Witch Hazel, and the same as 
our remedy. The appearance and odor being fairly 
counterfeited, they are enabled to do this the more 
readily, Those so doing are violating an Act of Con. 
gress, passed Aug. 14th, 1877. Beware of all such 
IMPOSITIONS. Ask for POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other. Be sure the name, POND’S EX. 
TRACT, is blown in the bottle, and our trade mark is 
on surrounding wrapper. 


PUCK’S 
ALMANAC, 


(ENGLISH) 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


w=THIS MONTH. <2e 


Price, 156 CENTS PER COPY. 





Address orders to 


GRAND EXPOSITION 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


BLOOM’S, 


338 & 340 BOWERY, 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS. 





IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE SIZE AND STYLE. 


DOLLS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS! 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
AND LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


MAGNIFICENT FRENCH DRESSED DOLLS 


from the plainest to the most elaborate costumes, 
at less than half the exorbitant prices eharged elsewhere. 


BLOOM'S, BLOOM'S, 


338 & 340 Bowery, 








Between Bond and Great Jones Sts., NEW YORK, 
a@ Third, Fourth, Lexington and Madison Avenue Cars pass 
the door 





THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep oN THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FREDK H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancey Sts. 
Mas. A. P. PALB ies ics. csvuces PROPRIETRESS. 
THE pe ge MOST ATTRACTIVE AND DELIGHT- 

G VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 
Open “ ae year round. New Artists every week. 
of entertainment every evening. 
Commencing at $8 P.M. Admission 10 Cents. 
3alcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 





Four hours 


FINEST FRENCH DOLLS, 








IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 
Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Srreer, 
NEW YORK, 








KRY] PORTRAITS 
Madison Square, , 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK, 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 
NASSAU ST., N. Y¥. 
FREE! 





FREE!! FREE!!! 


An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckeners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 
33 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 








PAM £S tp Crdatc ss 000 <cveed so0tvcc scccsscosbeeel $3.00 to $10.00 
SUITS 00 CPGi 06... 000 ccdibiiessccs S00cee $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to Orde?...ccscie ives cdcccncces bbe $12.00 upwards. 








Our Cigarettes are as fine as can be pro- 


\ 7 ANITY FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. J ,...- J rench Ci 
a EER {™ DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE.-¥a duced. Only the best French Cigarette 


paper is used, which is free from mineral 
and other injurious substances. 





Samples, 15 cents. Highest Award, Vienna, “73 and Centennial 
’ 


& U., Peerless To! 





LAM E RIQU E CORRECT THING for DINNER and WHIST PARTIES. A delicious Cigarette, of 
===" Perique and Vanity Fair. § S,15 cents. Highes , Vi , ial, 
1876. (5 Prize Medals.) WM. S. KIMBALL bacco Works, N.Y. 





BARGAINS! 


AND THE ARGEST AND FI 


BARGAINS! 


D. KELLY’S 


CARPET & FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


512 & 514 8th Ave., Cor. 36th St., and 414 6th Ave., Cor, 25th St. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


CARPETS, CARPE . 
OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, CURTAIN RINGS, RUGS, SHADES, CORNICES, MATTINGS, or att Desimaste Desicns. 
FURNITURE. FuRINIT 
CHOICE PARLOR, LIBRARY, BED-ROOM AND DINING ROOM SUITS; COTTAGE SUITS. 


ALL GOODS MARKED LOWER! 
EST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 








BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


PUCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Apprsss, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co. oR, Publishers **Pack’’ 
13 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, or Bes Street, ’ 13 North Willi Street, 
NEW YORK. New York. New York. 
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